recounted her horseback trip with Al Wetherill in 1892 following cattle trails 
from Thompson Springs, Utah, to Mancos, Colorado. 

Between the time of her eye operation in December and the night accident 
when she broke her hip—at home, living alone again—in May, she enjoyed 
many new honors. April was her important month, starting with the Academy 
Centennial celebration when she heard of the planned Alice Eastwood Hall of 
Botany. At a postponed 94th birthday party for her the Spring Blossom and 
Wildflower Association announced its intention of naming a Redwood Grove 
for her. The journalists of Theta Sigma Phi presented a scroll at their Matrix 
banquet—and she acknowledged it spontaneously with a talk on immortality. 
Century Club had an “Alice Eastwood Day.” As “The Sweetheart of the San 
Francisco Business Men’s Garden Club,” she attended their spring dinner, 
wearing the usual old-fashioned corsage made for her by Eddie Goeppner of 
Podesta’s. The Native Daughters of the Golden West placed her name on their 
Honor Roll—despite her Canadian birth! 

To the very end she was sharing what she had. She told me that she moved 
from the cottage on the Lombard Street hill as soon as she realized that she 
could never return. 

“I knew where everything was, and I directed from my hospital bed. I am 
sure nothing was lost. Everything of scientific value went to the Academy.” 

She read Sally Carragher’s Icebound Summer aloud to her neighbor in the 
next bed. 

Then, in mid-October, after she was critically ill, a letter came to me from 
Helen Smith Hull, President of the American Horticultural Council. It asked, 
in confidence, if she were able to come to Philadelphia to receive a Citation 
of Merit. I wired word of her condition. The next morning a telegram gave 
me permission to “tell Alice Eastwood if you can.” 

When I had given her the message, she gathered her forces to say, “Tell 
them it makes me very Aappy.” 

That was her last message to a world of friends, grateful for all Alice East- 
wood contributed to science, beauty and living. 


* He He 


New MEMBERS 


THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS were elected by the Council at its meeting of No- 
vember 5, 1953: 
Recutar MEMBERSHIP Famity MEMBERSHIP 


Miss Jacqueline Grover Mr. George T. Cronin 


Major Margery C. Hawl 
Me teving De tLicok 2 ConTRIBUTING MEMBERSHIP 


Mrs. Bernice K. Jacobs Mr. Coleman Wheeler, Jr. 


Mr. Russell E. Midgley Lire MEemMBErsHIp 
Mr. Reid Moran 

Mr. Maurice Rakowicz 
Miss Audrey E. Shrafel Srupent Mempersiip 
Mr. Jack D. Sauers Steven M. Joseph 
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Mrs. Leslie L. Armstrong 
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December Announcement 


Tue REGULAR December MEETING will be held at 8 p.m. Wednesday, De- 
cember 16, in the Morrison Auditorium, California Academy of Sciences. Bert 
Harwell, Audubon screen tour lecturer, will present a color film: 


“CaNADA NortTH” 


In this film Harwell presents a fabulous country of Eskimos, Indians, trappers, 
Mounties, and huskies; of woods buffalo, elk, reindeer; miehey rivers seldom 
seen; and vast plains, or Arctic tundra, carpeted with brilliantly colored wild 
flowers. Northern birds that he captured on film include willow ptarmigan, 
horned larks, golden plover, and snow buntings. 

To make the film, Harwell began at Riding Mountain Park, near Winnipeg, 
and followed a trail forth into the land of the midnight sun to Aklavik, in the 
Mackenzie River delta, north of the Arctic Circle. Then by plane he went to 
Richards Island, in the Arctic Ocean, to record the summer round-up of rein- 
deer by the Eskimos and a thrilling picture story of the hunt for the great white 
whale. 

Harwell is a resident of Berkeley and a former Park Naturalist and Director 
of the Museum at Yosemite. 


PLANETARIUM [TICKETS FOR MEMBERS 


Ereecrive January 1, dues-paying members of the Academy will receive free 
tickets to Morrison Planetarium. Persons holding Regular Membership will 
receive six tickets per year; Family Membership, nine tickets. This new policy 
was established by joint action of the Council and the Board of Trustees of the 
Academy. 

Each ticket is good for a single admission to any Wednesday, Thursday, or 
Friday performance. The tickets will be mailed with 1954 Membership Cards. 


ASTRONOMY SECTION 


Leon E. Saranave, Planetarium lecturer in charge of the Astronomy Section, 
announces that the section will not meet in December. The next regular meet- 
ing will be held Wednesday, January 27, program to be announced later. 
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Axice Eastrwoop, 1859-1953 


No one on THE AcapEemy’s starr, and probably not more than one or two 
members, can remember the Academy in the days before Alice Eastwood took 
charge of its Department of Botany. The era was rich and rewarding for all 
those who had the privilege of knowing her, but it is ended. Miss Eastwood 
died October 30, 1953. 

Much of the Academy’s history was either written by, or about, Miss East- 
wood. Her achievements are known to all of us, and already they seem to have 
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a sort of legendary quality. Before leaving on his trip to the Philippines, the 
Director of the Academy expressed his feelings: 

“Miss Eastwood’s passing brings a deep sense of loss to her colleagues at 
the California Academy of Sciences. She had been a part of this Academy for 
sixty-one years, and it will never be the same without her. When she joined 
the Academy’s staff in 1892, the institution was only 39 years old. Last April 
she had the satisfaction of participating in its Centennial. 

“Here at the Academy are some 400,000 specimens of plants that she col- 
lected and filed in the Herbarium, and on the shelves of our library are her 
contributions to the literature of botany—these will be a monument to her long 
lifework. But unquestionably, one of her greatest contributions was the inspi- 
ration she gave to others. It is this kind of enduring work that the new Hall 
of Botany will carry on in her name.” 

It seems fitting here to quote Carol Green Wilson, Miss Eastwood’s biogra- 
pher: * * * 

In a year of close, almost daily association, Alice Eastwood let me share with 
her the experiences of nearly a century of intense living. What I learned from 
her about San Francisco, especially before the fire of 1905; about the early days 
of the Academy; about California prior to the intrusion of highways and auto- 
mobiles into the wilds she knew from stage and trail—all this plus the rugged 
life-philosophy she acquired in her struggle for education and scientific achieve- 
ment is incorporated in the pages of the forthcoming biography. 

‘This space must convey to those who knew her longer some of the intimate 
hours of her last months. 

Just a year ago | took her up the stairs to the Botany Department of the 
Academy for the last time. We were concentrating on finishing the details of 
the book before she should enter the hospital for a cataract operation during 
Christmas week. 

“TIL not schedule it until you are through with me,” she had said, so de- 
termined was she to make this book a contribution to the Herbartum Fund. 

She opened drawer after drawer packed with mementos of a crowded three- 
score years of service to the Academy. There were medals and clippings, pictures 
and letters, a saucer hand-painted with faithful replicas of each species of 
Arctostaphylos she had named on Mt. Tamalpais. This was black-stained, 
rescued from the ashes of her room after the 1906 fre. 

While she was looking over these things, I went to the Library to search 
for the name of some insects she had told me she used to collect for Dr. Eisen 
in the nineties. | 

“You did not need to do that,” she said. “I thought of the name this morn- 
ing. They were thysanura. I always remember things like that when I first 
wake up!” 

That was so typical of her retentive mind. In the hospital I heard her talk- 


ing to a caller—a scientific acquaintance of long ago. He was starting on a 
trip down the Colorado River. As vividly as if it had happened yesterday she 
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